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ART-THE QUEST OF BEAUTY 

(An Address by Louis C. Tiffany) 




"Angel of Truth" by Louis C. Tiffany 
John G. Shedd Mausoleum, Chicago, III. 



RESPONDING to J. Alden Weir^s 
toast, at the exhibition, breakfast 
and masque, in honourof Mr. LouisC. 
Tiffany^s birthday in his studios, on a 
Saturday in February, Mr. Tiffany made 
the following significant address: 

I never could make a speech. I re- 
member when I was a boy, and had a 
company of zouaves (for it was in the 
time of the Civil War) we were pre- 
sented with a banner — and when the 
time came for me to make the speech 
of thanks I commenced to tremble and 
not a word could I utter. The next time 
I wrote what I proposed to say on my 
cuff'— but having used a lead pencil my 



speech was utterly eliminated. Today 
I have written in ink. 

Thank you for this visit to my stu- 
dio, on my birthday. I am not going 
to tell you how old I am ; I reserve such 
secrets for my grandchildren — but I 
can claim to be one of the oldest active 
academicians — and it was on looking 
over the year-book of the National 
Academy of Design that made me think 
of asking you here today — that I might 
say a few words about Art, and then to 
ask you to adjourn to the hall above to 
see a masque called ''The Quest of 
Beauty." 

Whatisthe Quest of Beauty? What 
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else is the goal that an artist sets before 
him, but that same spirit of beauty? 
Who can give the formula for it? Are 
there not as many different paths to it, 
as there are workmen, and are there not 
asmany different definitions of beauty, 
as there are artists? and vet I wish to 
express what 1 have found in art. How^ 
can I say in a few words what I have 
been striving to express in art during 
my life? 

Literature and the Drama express the 
sensations of tragedy and romance — 
but not with continuity and lasting 
effect. Art interprets the beauty of 
ideas and of visible things, making 
them concrete and lasting. When the 
savage searches for the gems from the 
earth — or the pearls from the sea— to 
decorate his person — or when he deco- 
rates the utensils of war or peace in 
design and colours — he becomes an 
artist in embryo, for he has turned his 
face to the quest of beauty. 

Art starts from an instinct in all — 
stronger in one than another — and 
that instinct leads to the fixing of 
beauty in one of a hundred w^ays. But, 
if we look closer, we find some artists 
are drawn aside from the pursuit of 
beauty to worship the idol of tech- 
nique, though only a small part of the 
effectiveness of a work in art can be 
credited to technique. The thirteenth 
century stained glassmakers were great 
because they saw and reproduced beauty 
from the skies and stars, the gems and 
rugs; they translated the beauty into 
the speech of stained glass. In later 
days, ignoring the beauty of the glass 
and using paint, they destroyed, by 
this technique, the beauty for which 
they were striving. 

If I may be forgiven a word about 



my own work, I would merely say that 
I have always striven to fix beauty in 
wood or stone or glass or pottery, in 
oil or watercolour, by using whatever 
seemed fittest for the expression of 
beauty; that has been my creed, and 
I see no reason to change it. It seems 
as if the artists who place all their 
energies on technique have nothing 
left over for the more important mat- 
ter — the pursuit of beauty. The ''Mod- 
ernists'' — as they are called for want 
of a better term — wander after curiosi- 
ties of technique, vaguely hoping they 
may light on some invention which will 
make them famous. They do not be- 
long to art; they are not artists; they 
are untrained inventors of processes 
of the arts. 

One thing more — it seems to me 
that the majority of critics miss the 
chance of doing good by failing to un- 
derstand the situation; too many of 
them waste their time in disapproval 
of what they dislike, instead of look- 
ing forwhat they can honestly admire. 
The public thinks that a critic is a per- 
son who attacks and condemns ; a critic 
should be one who discriminates. The 
critic w^io can do good is one who does 
not neglect the high lights for the 
shadows, but strives to find the best 
points in each work of art, and to show 
his discrimination by setting them clearly 
before the public. 

I wish to end by two quotations from 
Philip James Bailey: 

'•An is man's naluic: nauirc is (jod's art." 

''The worst wav to improve the world is to 
eondemn it." 

Thank you friends for your good 
wishes. 1 wanted to protest that beauty 
can be found in any material, through 
the proper channel. 



